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among the ruins of Bazentin. Martinpuich and the wood were
wreathed in smoke, shrouded in columns of dust. The stench
of blood and of gas pervaded the hot atmosphere : it sickened
the throat and caught the lungs tightly.

Death had cut swiftly with his scythe, and now his foul breath
fanned the nostrils with the nauseating reek of blood, he winked
his eye from aloft with each burst of shrapnel, and his harsh
laugh chattered from the mouths of a score of machine-guns.

Half an hour passed, then Harris reopened his eyes. The
brightness in them had departed.

" Give me some water/9 panted the wounded man. I pressed
his emptying bottle to the lips, placing my arm around his
shoulders. I was all too familiar with the look, in which the
brightness of vitality was disappearing with the pallor which
robbed the skin of its warm texture.

I pressed my forefinger to the pulse : its beats were slow.

Around the quarry the turmoil heightened in its fury. The
ground heaved and shuddered : great tufts of earth were hurled
through the air. The descending metal bore down upon the
dead and wounded, grinding battered bodies to pulp, or throwing
dismembered limbs high in the air.

Harris's face paled, his lips blue, and a troubled look came for
a moment into his eyes ; then they brightened, an expression
of ecstasy lighting the face. " Look . . . look . . . the Gross,"
he whispered. I glanced across the lip of the quarry, and the
eyes of others crouching beside me followed my own. As it
were suspended between Martinpuich and High Wood there
appeared to be a brilliant light with wide wings shaped like
some giant aeroplane. It hovered above the scene of carnage.
The radiant light became more definite in shape, unmistakably
a cross. A shiver passed through the wounded man's body.
For a moment he clung tightly to me, then the whole body
relaxed. I glanced down quickly. Death looked from the eyes
of a machine-gunner, but a smile lay on the blood-flecked
lips.

The fall of shells had suddenly ceased on our immediate front.
As the area previously had been a maelstrom of explosives, so
now, except for wisps of smoke hovering above the shell-holes,
and bitter cries of the few wounded who still miraculously had
survived the bombardment and now whimpered piteously for aid,
or screamed in delirium and with hysteria, all was calm. The
light still persisted.